














HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES, 





re MODERN TOWN-HALLS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905. 


by Frepk. R. Uiorxs |.1.], Godwin Bursar 1905. 


PART 1L.—THE HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES. 
Yl: township of Versailles, distant about eleven miles from Paris, owes its celebrity to 


the famous palace, of immense size and magnificence, built there for Louis XIV., 

—" to have cost £40,000,000, and in the construction of which 36,000 woven 
were engaged. At Versailles were born Louis XY., Louis XVI., Louis XVIII, Charles X., 
and other widliine and persons of eminence. ‘The town itself is laid out in a grandiose 
manner, with regular and spacious roads, imposing buildings, and large open spaces ; it is, 
moreover, the seat of a bishopric, and possessed of many military and revolutionary associa- 
tions. The population includes about 45,000 persons. 

The Municipality of Versailles was constituted in 1787 by Louis XVL, who granted 
shortly after that date the ancient Hotel de Conti for the use of the Council. This building 
Was once the residence of the Princess de Conti, one of the daughters of Louis XIYV., 
but was acquired from her in 1719 by one Bosy, a financier who appears to have somewhat 
spoiled it, and it was subsequently repurchased by Louis XV. as a residence for his grands 
maitres in the year 1723. The first of these to occupy it was the King’s chief Minister, the 
Duke of Bourbon, who had the building decorated in a manner befitting his dignity. This 
i scheme included the execution of portraits and other paintings by artists of distinction of that 
2 day, which later appear to have passed into the possession of the Municipal Council, and 
some to have found a place in the Hotel de Ville. The Municipality obtained a lease of the 


Hotel de Conti in 1823 for use as a town-hall, and between then and the year 1872, when the 
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building was reconstructed, but apparently not increased in size, there appears to have been 
continual discussion and the preparation of schemes for dealing with a building obviously 
unsuited to the purpose for which it was used. A fine design made by M. Lefuel, a native of 
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Versailles, and famous as the architect of the Tuileries Palace, shared the fate of other schemes, 
and was never carried out. In fact, the Hotel de Ville of Versailles appears to have been a sort 
of municipal “bugbear”’ which had furnished material for election addresses for fifty years 
and more, It remains a matter for satisfaction that, in spite of the many changes which took 
place in the ancient building at that time, some of its charming decorations, which included 
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paintings by Pierre Denis Martin, Gérard, and others, have been preserved to occupy a place 
in the Salle des Fetes, the Salle des Mariages, and the Salle du Conseil Municipal of the new 
building. 

The competition for the present building appears to have taken place in 1897, and M. 
Le Grand, of Paris, was selected as architect to the building, which has been carried to 
completion under his direction. To M. Le Grand’s kindness are due the excellent drawings 
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LES SECTION A Gu ANGLES_T0 RINCTIPAL FACADE, 


here reproduced and particulars as to the construction of the building. The work was comes 
menced in 1900. ‘The cost of the building, which covers an area of about 2,000 square metres, 
amounted to 1,800,000 frances. 

As will be seen from the general view, the site is a very open one, and the building so 
placed as to be seen to advantage. The great boulevard on to which it fronts leads up to 
the entrance to Louis XTV.’s palace, not far away—a fine view of the latter being obtained 
from the fleche of the Hotel de Ville. 
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In general plan the building forms three sides of a square, with a garden (37 metres by 
22-60 metres) occupying the fourth and centre. The principal entrance vestibule and staircase, 
together with the Salles des Fetes, des Mariages, du Conseil Municipal, &c., occur in the main 
central block of the building, which forms the most important facade. The staircase is 
circular in plan, and projects into the central garden. 

In the right wing, on the ground and mezzanine floors, aré the apartments of the Mayor 
and his “adjoints,” the offices of the Secrétaire-Général, the municipal bank and rates office, 
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rHE HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES } SECTION PARALLEL TO PRINCIPAL FACAD 


the Justices’ Court and Police Department (with special entrance), various service staircases, 
&e.; while above, on the first floor, are the offices of various officials, reception kitchens, 
cloak-rooms, &e., for use in connection with the municipal banquets and fétes. The right 
wing of the building is what remains of the reconstructed Hotel de Conti. 

On the lower floors of the left wing are the Conference Hall (the upper portion of 
which appears on the first-floor plan) and various smaller meeting and committee rooms, 
entrances to the same and public staircase. On the first floor are the apartments of the 
Municipal Council, including the Council Chamber itself, ante-room, two committee rooms, 
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cloak-room, lavatories, &c. These, connecting with the reception apartments adjoining, 
form a magnificent suite of rooms. 

On the second floor of the main building are the ‘‘ Archives ” stores, a store for the records 
of the Police Department, and the private apartments of the Secrétaire-Geénéral and the 
* Archiviste.” 

The general arrangement of the principal and mezzanine floors is explained by the 
accompanying sections through the buildings. Some of the more important heights are as 
follows :— 


Basement to ground floor . = 4 metres. 

Ground floor to first ,, . = 8°70 metres (with intermediate floor). 
First floor to second ,, . = 9°60 metres. 

Second-floor story. j = 5°60 metres. 

External main cornice = 20 metres above road (about). 

Top of principal Mansard roof = 32 __,, o - ea 

Top of fleche . ; ; = 50 ~,, a ne zs 


N.B.—One metre equals 3°281 English feet. 


The walls of the basement are constructed in “ meuli¢re” (a sort of coarse grit stone, in 
appearance much like concrete) in ‘‘Corneille’’ lime mortar. In the main building the 
basement ceilings are arched in this material, but in the left wing they are of iron joist construc- 
tion filled in with brick. The external walls generally are of Meuse stone faced in a freestone 
from Mesnil-le-Roi, which is of a rich yellowcolour. The right wing, which is the portion of the 
old building preserved, was built throughout in ‘“ meulicre,” the external facing being formed 
by rendering in cement mortar and colouring and lining to imitate stone and brick—a 
questionable practice, which has, however, been followed in the new left wing also and the 
back facade of the main building. Probably considerations of cost are responsible for this, as 
it is unlikely to have been the architect’s choice. The internal facing, too, of the entrance 
vestibule, with its barrel ceiling, and the hall and staircase, with its dome, is of stucco 
plaster, lined to represent jointing, and having much the texture and appearance of stonework. 

The roofs and turrets are entirely of wood construction, put together with straps and bolts. 
The chimney-flues are taken up through the internal spaces of roofs in detached positions, 
and varying inclinations, in the form of square piers formed with plaster sides and continuous 
angle irons (about 2 inches by 2 inches) at the four corners, tied together by cross-pieces at 
intervals. The upper slopes of the Mansard roofs and the turrets are zinc-covered; the 
sides of the roofs and the dome over the circular staircase are finished with small-size slates. 

The treads of the principal staircase are of stone, with risers of plain iron painted white, 
riveted no doubt to an iron outer string, which in its turn is encased in “artificial stone” 
plaster. The floors of the landings are finished with stone, and the staircase and hall throughout 
have the appearance of being of that material. 

The warming of the building is done by low-pressure steam from heaters in the basement, 
one warming the general administrative offices in daily use, and the other the ceremonial and 
reception rooms, council chamber, &c., when these are required. The latter receive warmed air 
through gratings in the floors or skirtings, conducted in trunks from the basement. The oftices 
are supplied with independent radiators, which admit of regulation in each room as required. 
The total cost of the heating installation was 48,000 francs. 

Ventilation is effected in the principal rooms through apertures concealed in the coved 
cornices. The upper sashes of the windows are arranged to open mechanically to any degree 


required. 
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Artificial lighting is by electricity. 

The external treatment of the building was to a large extent governed by that of the 
old building, now forming the right wing, and will be explained by a reference to the elevations 
and details given. The artificial character of some of the facings has been already referred to. 
The main facade is 50°10 metres long, and its side returns 56°45 metres. 





7 





THE HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES : PRINCIPAL FAGADE, 


The principal entrance vestibule is 16°50 metres by 8°20 metres by 8°20 metres (a double 
cube), and the artificial stone of the walls and ceiling is left uncoloured. The floor is of smooth 
stone slabs. 

The planning of the staircase is interesting and picturesque. It forms a circle of 
9 metres internal diameter, terminating in a dome 14°50 metres above its floor. ‘The stairs 
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themselves are 2°60 metres in 
width. The balustrade and hand- 
rail are of iron, gilded in parts. 
Windows overlook the garden 


square. The domed ceiling 
springs from a modillioned cor- ’ 


nice with a simple treatment of 
flat ribs, panels, and_ boldly 
modelled swags. 


q iA hl ' bd ’ 
The Galerie des Fetes, 


= feta 4 Pee reached at the top of the stair- 
Beikihhhy : a 1 as case, is 30°20 metres long by 
cece ree, ioe 4:55 metres in width. ‘The 
walls are treated in artificial 

stone as before,  pilastered, ‘ 


moulded, and enriched. Polished 

grey marble panels, containing 

the names of mayors and “ad- 

joints”’ of Versailles since the 

year 1790, are inserted in the 

walls. These walls, together 

with those of the staircase and 

the ante-hall, are uncoloured. 

The ceiling is of plaster, with 

moulded coves round the sides, 

the floor of coloured mosaic. 
The internal decorative 

treatment of the Salles des 

Fctes and des Mariages, the Salle 

du Conseil Municipal, and their 

unte-rooms, is a feature of special 

interest in this building, having 

been determined by that of the ” 

ancient Hotel de Conti, and 

notably by the elegant carved 

wood panelling with delicate 

modelled enrichments in the 

stvle of Louis XYV., re-used in 

the Salle des Mariages. ‘The 

panels in some cases contain 

excellent paintings already re- 

ferred to in the introductory 

notes. Other panels contain ‘ 

mirrors. Except for these, 

the woodwork and ceilings in 

the Salles des Fetes and des 

Mariages are painted in white 

ILLES : DETAIL OF PORTION OF FRONT, only. 
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The Salle des Fetes is 30°20 metres by 8°50 metres by 8°50 metres, or 99 feet by 28 feet 
by 28 feet. The ceiling at present is plain white with bracketed coves, the floor of polished 
oak parquetry. The fireplaces at the ends of the room are of polished white and grey marble, 
Lustre electroliers are suspended from the ceiling, 


























THE HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES ; RECEPTION GALLERY, FIRST FLOOR, 
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The Salle des Mariages is 13°50 metres by 8°75 metres by 8°50 metres. The dais and 
furniture are of oak upholstered in red velvet. In the adjoining ante-room the wall panellings 
are treated in white and pale blue. 

The Municipal Council Chamber is of similar size to the last, but the wall linings, though 
treated in the style already described, are of oak, with furniture of the same wood. The 
ceiling is flat, with coved sides as before. The Councillors sit round a table of horse-shoe 
plan, and the Mayor, three ‘ adjoints,” and a secretary occupy the platform— thirty-three 
in all. One corner of the room contains seating reserved for the Press, while the public find 
accommodation in a gallery opposite the Mayor. ‘The effect of this room is most pleasing. 

The panelling of the adjoining Salle d’Attente is again white, with more excellent 
paintings. The furniture is of mahogany upholstered in red velvet. 

In the Conference Hall (12°89 metres by 11°54 metres) the seating and platform are of 
oak very plainly treated. The rows of seating rise by the height of two steps each from 
the front to the back of the room. The ceiling is flat. 

Both in proportion and detail the ceremonial and reception apartments form an elegant 
representation of a notable phase of decorative art in France. 

The remaining apartments do not appear to contain any features calling for special 
comment here. 
































VILLE VERSAILLES } THE SALLE DES FETEs, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRONICLE. 


French Architects and the Institute. 

A gratifying souvenir of the last International 
Congress of Architects has been received by the 
Institute from the Central Society of French 
Architects. It consists of a Gold Medal bearing 
on the obverse the badge of the Society, and on 
the reverse the inscription “ Socicté Centrale des 
Architectes Francais—A Institut Royal des 
Architectes Britanniques.—VII° Congrés Inter- 
national, 16-21 Juillet 1906.” The gift was 
accompanied by the following letter from the Pre- 
sident of the Society, M. Nénot, Membre de 
l'Institut de France {Hon.Corr.M.) :— 

Paris: le 10 décembre 1906. 
MonsIEUR LE PRESIDENT ET TRES HONORE 
CONFRERE, — 

Le bureau de la Société centrale des architectes 
francais, désireux d’offrir 4 l'Institut royal des 
architectes britanniques un souvenir confraternel 2 
loceasion du VII® Congrés des architectes, tenu a 
Londres l’été dernier, avait décidé, dés la rentrée, 
qu’un jeton d’or serait offert 4 l'Institut. 

Mais le bureau a pensé que la Société centrale 
tout enti¢re devait ¢ctre appelée & sanctionner sa 
décision, et & donner 4 celle-ci toute l’ampleur d’un 
vote en assemblée générale. 

Ce vote a eu lieu lors de la séance statutaire du 
2 décembre. 

A Vunanimité, l'assemblée a adopté la proposi- 
tion suivante : 

“L’Institut royal des architectes britanniques 
sera prié d’accepter, au nom de la Société centrale 
des architectes francais, un jeton d’or en témoi- 
«nage de ses vifs remerciements pour les soins 
apportés & Vorganisation si parfaite du Congrés 
de Londres, et de gratitude pour la magnificence 
des réceptions faites aux congressistes et aussi 
pour toutes les aimables et délicates attentions 
dont ils ont été combleés.” 

Nous sommes heureux d’avoir présentement i 
exécuter la décision de l’assemblée, et nous avons 
V’honneur de vous adresser la médaille votée par 
la Société. 
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Nous aimons a espérer que l'Institut royal voudra 
bien voir, dans cette cordiale manifestation, tout le 
désir de la Société centrale de contribuer a l’exten- 
sion et i’ l’aftirmation, de plus en plus grandes, 
des sentiments de vive sympathie, de profonde 
estime et de sincére confraternité qui ont toujours 
animé la corporation des architectes anglais et la 
corporation des architectes frangais. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le président et trés 
honoré confrére, l’assurance de notre considération 
la plus distinguée et de notre affectueux dévoue- 
ment confraternel. 

Le Président de la Société centrale, 
Le Secrétaire principal, membre de l Institut, 
GUSTAVE OLIVE. H.-P. Nénorv. 


The medal and letter had been forwarded to the 
Institute by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President 
of the Congress, to whom they had been addressed 
under the impression that he was still President of 
the Institute. At the General Meeting last Monday 
the Medal was formally accepted for the Institut 
by the President, and the contents of the letter 
having been communicated by the Secretary in 
English, Mr. Colleutt referred to the very gratify- 
ing and courteous terms in which the Medal had 
been offered. A resolution expressing appreciation 
of and thanks for the gift was carried by acclama- 
tion, and by the President’s instruction the follow- 
ing letter tendering the thanks of the Institute 
has been addressed to the President of the French 
Society : 

Londres: le 9 janvier 1907. 
Monsieur le Présudent de la Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais. 
MonsIEUR LE PRESIDENT ET TRES HONORE 
CoNFRERE,— 

Nous avons l’honneur de vous faire part d’un veeu 
de sincére reconnaissance ¢mis 4 l’unanimité par 
Assemblée générale de l'Institut royal des archi- 
tectes britanniques, & la séance du 7 janvier, a 
occasion du présentation du jeton d’or offert par 
la Société centrale des architectes francais en 
commémoration du Septi¢me Congres International 
des Architectes. 

La lecture de votre lettre, inspirée du sentiment 
d’une amitié si profonde, a été recue d’applaudisse- 
ments, et c’est notre privilége d’étre les inter- 
prétes des vifs remerciements et de l’appréciation 
plus que cordiale de notre Institut royal. Nous 
garderons toujours le souvenir de cet acte si 
eracieux, symbole de la parfaite sympathie et de 
esprit de belle confraternité qui existent entre 
nos deux corporations. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Président et trés 
honoré confrére, l’assurance de nos sentiments les 
plus dévoués et confraternels. 

Le Président, 
Tuomas KE. Couucurr. 
Le Secrétaire Honoraire, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM. 


Le Secrétaire, 


W. J. Locke. 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING. 
Motion 7 Official Architects : a Point of Order. 


Mr. Herbert W. Witts [4.| had given notice, 
in accordance with the By-law, of his intention to 
move the following resolution at the Business 
Meeting of the 7th inst., viz. : 

“That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects considers that the employment of 
public officials in other than advisory capa- 
city is in principle likely to be detrimental 
to the interests of architecture, since it 
creates monopolies extending over long 
periods of time, and likely to do away 
with that spirit of honourable emulation 

which must always be a valuable 
factor in the production of the best archi- 
tectural work.” 


most 








Tue Prestpent, at the Meeting, havin led upon Mr. 
Wills to bring up his motion, Mr. J. C. Srransom (4.} ros 
upon a point of order, and, having obtained the President’s 
permission to speak, went on to point out that the subject 
of Mr. Wills’s resolution had been very fully discussed on 
the 3rd December, and that an a dment to Mr. Wills’s 
resolution on that occasion had been carried by a large 
majority. Mr. Stransom submitted that ; contrary 
to all precedent to bring up the question ain so soon, 
and that such proceeding was quite out of order, The 
wording of the proposed resolution had been slightly 
altered, but it would be seen that the last three lines con 
sisted merely of arguments that had been adduced by Mr. 
Wills in bringing forward his motion on the 3rd December. 
If what Mr. Wills proposed to do was in order, it would be 
in order at any future meetings of the Institute to bring 
up the same question again and again 

Mr. Owen Femina [4.] said that he took the same view 
as Mr. Stransom. He had looked in the B vs for some 
regulation governing such a contingency as they were now 
met with, but there was nothing whateve1 the By-laws 
bearing upon the point. He then thought that the matte: 
might properly be dealt with in the same as the House 
of Commons dealt with such questions, and a friend of 
his—one of the House of Commons ele had been good 
enough to give him the Rules and Order | Forms of 
Procedure of Public Business, and the rule of the Hous¢ 
of Commons was as follows: * That no question or amend 
ment may be proposed which is the same in substance as 
«a question which during the same Session has been r 
solved in the affirmative or the negative.” It was tru 
that the House of Commons did permit, under certain 
conditions, a direct rescission of a resolution, but they did 
not during the same Session permit the same question to 
be raised in a slightly different form. That was the point 
he wished to submit to the Chairman's consideration. 

THE Prestpent said that the question whether or not 
Mr. Wills was in order was one that | not at the 
moment quite prepared to answer. He thought, however, 
that the subject had been very thoroughly considered at 





the last meeting. He was not present himself at that 
meeting, but he had read the report, and the discussion 
seemed to him to have traversed the whole question from 
beginning to end. Moreover, the Institute, only two years 
ago, had addressed a memorial to the municipal bodies 
throughout the Kingdom calling their attention to the 
great harm that was being done by allowing so many of 
their public works to be carried out by officials in their 
employ. Again, in the Report of the Registration Com- 
mittee and in the Appendix to the Report this subject 
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was particularly mentioned. The Report recommended 
that Parliament should be petitioned to enact “ That 
municipal and other public bodies shall, on the erection 
or alteration of buildings in cities or towns, employ 
a professional member of the R.I.B.A.” A committee 
was now dealing with the revision of the Charier, and this 
subject would come up before them. It seemed to him 
that they were only wasting time in discussing what had 
already been very thoroughly discussed, especially as the 
matter was at the present moment engaging the attention 
of the committee he had referred to. He thought it rested 
with the Meeting whether Mr. Wills should be allowed to 
bring the matter forward again. 7 

Mr. W. E. Rurey [F'.]: I formally propose, Sir, that we 
proceed to the next business. 

Mr. R. J. Ancen [1.]: I second that, Sir. 

Mr. W111s said it was perfectly true that the subject had 
been discussed at the last Business Meeting, but the dis- 
cussion had been all condensed into a period of a little over 
an hour, and he had had no opportunity of replying. He 
had a good deal to say which had he been able to repiy 
might have altered the decision of the Meeting. It was the 
usual custom at public meetings to give the proposer of 
a resolution time to reply. He had had no opportunity of 
replying, and it was on that account that he wished to 
bring the subject up again. If the Meeting, however, did 
not want him to move this resolution, he would suggest 
that they should signify their wish by show of hands, 
and he would of course bow to their decision. 

Tue Prestwenr: Then I will put Mr. Riley’s motion, 
which has been duly seconded, that we proceed to the 
next business 

On a show of hands the motion was declared carried. 

Mr. Owen FiLemta: I take it, Sir, that the subject now 
being considered by the Council will be governed by the 
resolution which was passed at the last meeting. 

Tur Prestpent: No doubt they will take that into con- 
sideration. 


The London County Hall Competition. 

Following the proceedings above reported, Mr. 
WintiamM Woopwarp [Ff] was called upon by 
the President to bring up the subject of which he 
had given notice—viz. “To direct the attention 
of the R.LB.A. to the terms of the competition 
for the new London County Hall, with especial 
reference to the proposal to invite certain archi- 
tects to submit designs in the final stage of the 
competition.” 


Mr. Woopwarp, in introducing the subject, said he 
hoped it was hardly necessary for him to assure the 
Meeting that he had no personal motive whatever in what 
he was about to say. He did not propose to take part in 
the competition, and he only spoke as a member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The Liverpool 
Cathedral competition had been the most important eccle 
siastical competition of the present generation, and the 
proposed County Hall competition would no doubt be the 
most important municipal competition of the generation ; 
and as he intended to narrow his subject down very 
much indeed, he should only trouble them with a few 
preliminary remarks to lead up to the resolution he was 
going to ask them to pass. They were aware that the 
Establishment Committee of the London County Council 
had recommended certain conditions for the competition. 
These recommendations appeared pretty fully in The 
Builder of the 22nd December, and it might be assumed 
that those were practically the conditions which would be 
issued by the London County Council. 
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Mr. H. H. Srarnam [F’.]: Those recommendations are 
on the agenda of the London County Council, but they 
have not been passed by the main body; they are simply 
what are proposed by the Committee. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he thought they might consider the 
conditions proposed sufficiently official to warrant a dis- 
cussion upon them at the meeting that evening. Con- 
tinuing, he said they knew that the London County 
Council had invited foreigners to compete for this building. 
He was not going to quarrel with that. It would probably 
be very awkward indeed if a German or a Frenchman 
should be selected; but he sincerely trusted that, if the 
design of a Frenchman or a German was considered 
by the Assessors to be the best, he would be selected, 
however much they might disagree with the idea. 
In addition to that the Assessors were named in the 
proposed conditions—-viz. Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. 
Riley. He should have the Meeting in perfect agreement 
with him in saying that not one word could be uttered, 
except in complete satisfaction, at the employment of 
Mr. Norman Shaw as and he should have 
the Meeting equally with him in saying that there was no 
man in the profession who was better able to stand at his 
side than Mr. Riley with reference to this competition. If 
there was one man who knew the requirements of the 
London County Council, and was able to bring them to 
bear and to assist Mr. Norman Shaw as regards the plan- 
ning of this building, and also to give his opinions, and, to 
some extent, his guidance, as to the character of some of the 


Assessor : 


architecture of that building, it was Mr. Riley. Therefore 
he did not propose to call that in question at all. It was 
the selection of the eight architects that he wished 


specially to direct the attention of the Institute to, and he 
did not propose to invite any discussion except on this parti- 
cular point. With regard to the eight architects selected, he 
did not propose to call them into question at all, although 
everyone would agree that they were not all of them 
born designing county halls. The point he wished to draw 
attention to was this : Having selected the eight architects, 
why were those eight architects not to be required to send 
in their designs on the same day as the other competitors ? 
These eight architects had doubtless been selected because 
of their almost superhuman ability to grasp the situation ; 
and, that being so, the efforts of those eight architects 
would be as paramount, would stand out above the others, 
as much in May as they would in October! Therefore he 
could not conceive any reason whatever why those eight 
architects should not send in their designs at the same 
time as the others. He wished to cast no reflection what- 
ever upon those eight architects. He believed that they 
would not lend themselves to the suggestion, which had 
not been made, but which might be made, that in the 
interval which elapsed between July and October there 
might have travelled to them by some process, with which 
they at the moment were unacquainted, some small ideas 
which had pervaded some of the best designs of those who 
sent in in the first competition. There was just a sus- 
picion that this might be urged against them when one of 
those eight architects was selected; and, of course, there 
was no question whatever that one of those eight architects 
must be selected, because of the characteristics he had 
referred to in an earlier part of his remarks! That being 
so, he wished to address the eight architects simply on the 
question of esprit de corps, and nothing else. He felt per- 
fectly certain that if one of those eight architects was 
selected to carry out the design, and he sent it in in October 
instead of July, that architect, whoever he might be, would 
consider -- not on account of the aspersions, but on account 
of the criticisms which would be passed on the fact of his 
selection—that a large part of the credit attaching to him 
and a large part of the satisfaction which he would 
feel as the architect of such a great building was taken 
from him for that particular reason, and that particular 
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reason only. He would therefore, without further ado, hand 
in his resolution, which was as follows: * That this Meet- 
ing is of opinion that, in order to prevent the possibility of 
future discontent, all drawings for the competition for the 
London County Hall, including the designs of the eight 
selected architects, be sent in on one and the same day. 
The Meeting also decides that a copy of this Resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of this Institute to each of the 
architects who are members of this Institute, and that a simi- 
lar copy be also forwarded to the London County Council.”’ 
He had nothing further to add to what he had said. He 
appealed to those eight architects—to seven of them at any 
rate, because seven were members of the Institute, and 
one was not—to do that which he was perfectly certain 
they would do, following out the desire that there should 
be no suspicion cast upon their conduct hereafter, and 
following out the desire to have this competition con- 
ducted in a manner which should not be open to the 
slightest word of complaint. He was certain that those 
eight architects, feeling that their position was not in the 
slightest degree jeopardised by taking the view set forth in 
that Resolution, would do it with honour to themselves 
and credit to the Royal Institute of British Architects ; and 
he therefore moved the Resolution he had just handed in 
and read. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner [A.] said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the Resolution ; but before a vote was taken, he 
should like to inquire how it was that those names were 
selected. 

Tue Prestpent: Mr. Woodward distinctly stated that 
he did not raise that question at all. 

Mr. Woopwarp: That is so. 

Tue Preswent: Therefore I think it cannot be raised 
when you second the motion. 

Mr. Bonner: Then I have great pleasure in seconding 
the motion without anything further. 

Ture Preswent: I should like to ask Mr. Woodward 
what he means by “in order to prevent the possibility of 
future discontent”? Is it necessary to put that into the 
Resolution ? 

Mr. Woopwarp: I will 
pleasure, Sir. 

Tue Preswwent: Another point is that the competition 
is to be in two stages: one stage of sketch drawings, and 
a further stage of more completed drawings ; and it is in 
the second stage that the eight architects are to take part. 
In what way could you have two competitions? Do you 
propose that the eight selected architects shall send in 
sketch drawings ? 

Mr. Woopwanrp: I propose that they shall send in their 
sketch designs at the same time as the others send in 
theirs. 

Mr. Mippitetron : There will be no further sketch draw- 
ings in the second competition. I have read these con- 
ditions very carefully. The same drawings will go in a 
second time with a few additional drawings only in the 
form of details; and it is also expressly stated, I believe, 
that for the general competitors there will be no extension 
of time whatever, so that the giving of an additional four 
months to these eight architects is not only giving them 
+200 extra, but giving them an additional four months to 
consider their original sketch schemes. 

Mr. Bonner: That important competition for the City 
Hall of Westminster was an open competition, and out of 
a number of first competitors a limited number was 
selected. There cannot be the slightest difficulty in 
doing the same thing in this case. 

Tue Prestpent: That is not quite on all-fours with the 
present proposals. There were to be architects invited to 
take part in the second competition—which never took 
place, I believe. 

Mr. Woopwanrp: 
unusual course. 
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Everybody is aware that this is a most 
I invite anybody to quote a precedent. 
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Mr. C. H. Bronte [F.): Would it not clear the air if we 
asked a plain question: What 
taken to prevent anybody seeing th 
are sent in for the first competition, 
people making use of knowle¢ 
competition ? 


steps are proposed to be 
lesigns which 
those 
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id preventing 
l the second 


Mr. E. J. Dixon {A.] wished to draw attention to the 
fact that the drawings to be sent in by the eight selected 
architects must be elaborated very considerably, and that 
in the second competition the competitors would have their 
drawings returned, and could redraw them entirely as well 


as submit extra drawings; so that the eight architects who 
competed would have double the amount of time to do 
practically half the amount of worl vrossly 
unfair, and he should 
the Resolution. 

Mr. Evwis T. Hatt | F’.) said that the sub 
ward had brought forward was no doubt a very 
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have gret supporting 





ect Mr. Wood 
mportant 








one, but it would be in the interest of the Institute to 
remember the history of this question. In the first place 
there was no decision of the County Council to have 
a competition at all. He thought he was right in saying 
that the idea emanated entirely from the Council of the 
Institute. They had had a considerable correspondence 
with the London County Council, and in the end the 
County Council had asked the Institute Council if they would 
suggest a course that should be adopted in respect of this 
very important building, which was to be, as they all hoped, 
one of the finest monuments i London; and the 
Institute Council did submit in considerable detail this 
scheme to the London County Council, and, with very 
minor alterations, it was fair to say that the County 
Council scheme as it was now before them was that 
which was suggested by the Council of the Institute. 
He did not know whether that correspondence had 
been published, but the fact that there had been communi 
cations had been reported to the General Body The 
Institute Council, as a fact, had submitted a scheme, and 
they submitted a scheme of a double competition. That 
Was not a new provision at all. f largest com- 
petitions they had had of late years en that of the 


Birmingham new municipal buildings. vas a double 
competition. It might have been said that the gentlemen 
who were selected to join in the competition in 
Birmingham had had an opportunity of seeing all the 
designs of those who were rejected in the first competition. 


second 


If it was possible that the gentlemen joining the second 
competition were capable of borrowing the brains of 
others, they would have been just as likely to do it in 
that case as they would in the second com 


ec aE, See 


deavouring to 


petitions. He was speaking perte tl 
was not one of the selected eight. 





show that this was a double competition on the lines 
suggested by the Council of the Institute There was no 
nomination from the Council of any ie of the eight 


members. That 


selection was made entirely without the 
knowledge of the h | 


Institute Council, who only knew of it 





from the public Press. He thought hims that the 
benefit of this discussion would be this. He ventured to 
think that the time given for the first competition was 
far too limited: that it was perfectly i ssible for any 
man adequately to comprehend, to dig nd produce 
au good design in the time which might be at his disposal 


to get in the designs in May. He at liberty to 
say that the Council had that day written a letter to 


the London County Council asking them to be pleased, 





if they would, to extend the time within which the first 
competition designs should be sent in. The aim of the 
London County Council was to get the best building they 
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could, and the aim of every architect who nt in for 
it would be to devote the whole of his thought to giving 
them the best building from his 
brain; and it was in the County 





he could possi 
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Council, and of the competitors also, that they should 
have reasonable and adequate time to give the County 
Council that which they desired, namely, the best design 
that could be obtained. That, he thought, the wiser course 
to adopt rather than, if he might venture to suggest it to 
Mr. Woodward, to overturn a scheme which they had in 
the interests of all architects got the County Council to 
adopt on lines suggested by the Institute Council after the 
greatest thought and care. It was reasonable that they 
should ask for extended time, and he felt sure they 
would have the County Council’s sympathetic considera- 
tion and that of Mr. Riley, for whom he had the greatest 
possible respect, and whose name he was delighted to 
see associated as one of the If that were 
done he thought they would have a good competition. 
and he did not think that those who went in for 
the first competition need fear the possibility of filtra- 
tion to those selected for the second. He had not the 
least doubt that there was every desire that there 
should be a most upright competition in the matter, 
and Mr. Riley would take some official administrative 
steps to prevent the leaking-out of the designs of the 
first competition. It was a mere matter of organisation, 
a mere matter which honourable men would give their 
best attention to. But if they could get for the first com- 
petitors that extension of time, then he thought the second 
competition would take’care of itself; and, if that Meeting 
would express their appreciation of the letter which the 
Council had sent to the County Council, in order that it 
might be seen that it was generally desired by the pro- 
fession, he felt sure it would have additional weight added 
to it, and then they could look forward to a fair com- 
petition conducted on proper lines; and it would not be 
necessary then to carry the motion Mr. Woodward had 
suggested. 

Mr. Woopwanrp having stated that until then he had 
been in entire ignorance that any correspondence on the 
matter, had taken place between the Institute and the 
County Council, 


Assessors. 


Mr. Herserr Sueruerp [-.] called attention to and 
read the following paragraph in last year’s Annual 
Report [Journat, 12th May, p. 349}:—‘The Council, 


feeling it to be a matter of vital importance that the 
County Hall which the London County Council propose 
to erect on the south side of the Thames, at a cost of 
£1,000,000, should be a building worthy of the greatest 
city in the world, addressed, last July, a letter to the 
London County Council, in which they offered the assist- 
ance of the Institute in their efforts to secure a design for 
such a building. The Establishment Committee of the 
London County Council having intimated their desire to 
receive the suggestions of the Institute, the Council, after 
obtaining the report of a special committee on the subject, 
have advised them to institute a combined open and 
nvited competition, to be judged by a jury of Assessors.” 

At the request of the Prestpent, the Secrerary read 
the letter which was addressed by the Council of the 
Institute to the London County Council in April last. The 
letter was as follows :— 

3rd April 1906. 

We are directed by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to inform you that they 
have given the most careful consideration to your letter of 
22nd February, and fully appreciate the desire of the 
London County Council to obtain a building that will be 
worthy of its important purpose, and will take its place 
with the other great public buildings of London. 

* Our Council consider that the only way of securing a 
really broadly treated and fine work, such as the London 
County Council naturally desire, is to obtain, by some 
means or other, a strongly individualised personality to 
deal with the problem under properly defined conditions. 


‘Sr, 
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“Our Council suggest that the method most likely to 
achieve this result is to institute a competition. 

“In support of this view we would draw the attention of 
the London County Council to the following buildings the 
designs for which were all so selected :— 

England: The Houses of Parliament. 

The Foreign Office. 

France: The Hotel de Ville, Paris. 

The Opera House, Paris. 
The Palaces of Art, Paris. 

Germany: The Houses of Parliament, Berlin. 

America: The Central Library, New York. 

“The architectural quality of these works amply vindi- 
cates the method by which such designs were obtained. 

“In the case of some of these buildings there was a pre- 
liminary and final competition, a system frequently em- 
ployed in recent years for important works, like the Uni- 
versity of California. Our Council are of opinion that this 
is the one best suited to the requirements of the London 
County Council. 

* Weare further to suggest that, with the view to securing 
that some of the leading architects shall take part in the 
competition, six should be invited to compete in the final 
stage. We may add that this principle has been adopted 
in the case of the design for the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague. 

* Our Council are most strongly of the opinion that it 
will be to the advantage of the London County Council 
to work on the lines suggested herein, as they have every 
reason to assure you that a work of this importance will 
be regarded with enthusiasm by the whole profession. 

“If, as we hope, our Council’s suggestions commend 
themselves to the London County Council, we venture to 
append the heads of a scheme for giving effect to the 
principle.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 
The Clerk, London County Council. 


[Appendix.] 
“PROPOSED LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
HEADS OF SCHEME FOR COMPETITION. 

“1. That a competition should be organised on instrue- 
tions from the County Council and carried out under the 
advice and direction of a jury of three Assessors. 

“2. That the competition be divided into two stages, 
(a) the Preliminary; ()) the Final. 

(a) The preliminary to be open to all architects, who 
shall submit sketch plans of each floor, showing the accom- 
modation to be provided, sketch elevations of two principal 
fronts and one section, and all to be drawn to a scale of 
thirty-two feet to the inch. In this competition the ten 
best designs shall be selected in private by the Assessors, 
and each shall be sent back at once to its author. 

“(b) The final, open to (1) the authors of the said ten 
selected designs, each author to receive an honorarium of 
£105, and (2) six of the leading architects, to be invited by 
the London County Council before the preliminary com- 
petition, each of whom shall also receive an honorarium 
of £105. 

“In this final competition the drawings tothe same scale 
shall consist at least of plans of all floors, four elevations, 
two sections, and one sheet of details to a scale of }-inch 
to the foot. After the award of the Assessors these designs 
shall be publicly exhibited. 

«3. The jury of Assessors shall consist of the following : 

i. One to be appointed by the competitors in the 
preliminary competition. For this purpose each 
intending competitor shall be asked to name one 
architect whom he nominates as Assessor, and the 
architect (not a competitor) who receives the largest 
number of nominations shall be appointed. 
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ii. The Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council. 
iii. An architect appointed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

‘4 The decision of the Assessors shall be that of the 
majority. 

“5. The architect whose design is selected as best by the 
Assessors in the final competition shall be appointed as 
Architect for the new building, unless there shall be in 
the opinion of the Assessors any grave reason to the 
contrary. 

“Further detail would of course be elaborated in the 
particulars, conditions, and instructions to be issued to 
competitors, and in the preparation of these the London 
County Council would have the advice and assistance of 


the Assessors.’ 


Mr. Epwin T. Hatt asked permission to say that the 
President of the Institute did not nominate the third 
Assessor Architect. One was nominated by the County 
Council and one by the Council of the Institute. The 
President had had nothing whatever to do with it. Afte: 
hearing the above documents read he sugvested to members 
that the Council, in the interests, he was sure they would 
agree, of all the architects of England, had laid a scheme 
before the County Council which they had most generously 
entertained, and with very slight variations adopted ; and 
he thought it would be unwise that they should appreach 
them now and ask them to revise those conditions. It 
must not be forgotten that, though they might criticise an 
individual point here or there, the original intention was 
not to have any competition. But a competition had been 
secured by the favourable consideration the County Council 
had given to the representations of the Institute’s repre 
sentatives; and that being so he thought it would be 
unwise to ask them to traverse it. It was, however, very 
important that they should get an extension of time for 
sending in designs for the first competition. 

Mr. H. H. Srarnam [#’.] asked for an explanation of 
Mr. Hall’s remark that this was done in the interests of 
all the architects of England. From what the Secretary 
had read, it appeared that the proposal to throw this com 
petition open to the architects of the whole world emanated 
from the Council. 

Mr. E. T. Haut: The Council’s suggestion was that it 
should be open to * all architects,” but I can honestly say 
that the Council never thought of going beyond England. 

THe Prestpenr: It was never in the mind of the Council 
that it was to be open to the whole world. 

Mr. Woopwarp: May I say in reply to Mr. Hall that I 
had no intention of casting any reproach on the County 
Council? I simply appeal to the selected architects on the 
ground of esprit de corps to do what I should do myself 
viz. to send in their designs at the same time as the 
general body of competitors. 

Tue Prestpent: Then will you leave it like that—that 
it is an appeal made from this meeting to these selected 
architects ? 

Mr. Woopwarp: 
put my resolution. 

Mr. L. Jacopn [A.]: Mr. Woodward mentioned esprit de 
corps. I think the best way to put it in practice is for this 
meeting to-night to back up the action of the Council. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams [F’.] said he thought it would 
enable the Meeting to judge whether they should take 
action or leave the matter alone, if the Secretary would 
read the paragraph in the letter in which, as he undex 
stood it, the Institute Council deliberately advised that the 
six selected architects should not take any part in the 
preliminary competition. If the Council had advised that, 
it was folly for the Meeting to take any action in the 
matter. If certainly seemed rather a curious course to 
advise. He had never heard of any such competition 


No, Sir; I shall in any caseask you to 
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The Hague competition was mentioned: a most 
result of 


before. 
unfortunate allusion considering the lamentable 
that contest. 

Tue PrestpENT: If by the Hague competition is meant 
the Peace building, there were not two competitions for 
that building. 

Mr. MavricE ADAMS: 
by the Secretary. 

Tue Prestwwent: Then it was a mistake. 

Tue Secretary : That statement unhappily was in the 
letter ; it was a mistake. 

Mr. Maurice Apams, continuing, said he felt sure that 
none of the eight gentlemen who had been invited would 
wish to have any undue advantage; that was not suggested 
at all, and no one thought it for a moment; but it would 
be more fair and square if they all started on the same 
lines and sent in their designs at time. It was 
no use being mealy-mouthed about it —that would be the 
most satisfactory way—and he could not conceive what 
good would be gained by its not being so. Every other 
competition of the kind had been on those and 
some of the results had been Why 
there should be any departure now, and why there should 
be this anxiety to bolster it up, he did not know, unless 
the Council, without intending it, did suggest this thing 
to the County Council, and that was why he asked that 
this particular paragraph should be read, because to his 
mind it seemed definitely to propose that those selected 


It was stated so in the letter read 
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the same 


lines, 


most satistactory. 


gentlemen should only take part in the second competition. 
THe Secretary read the paragraph in the letter above 
printed beginning ‘* We are further to suggest.” 
Mr. Epwix T. Hatx: I hope, Sir, I may be excused for 


Mr. Woodward does not 


saying another word. I hope 
to draw a red 


think, as he said just now, that I am tryin 
herring across the path of his resolution. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Well, I do. 

Mr. KE. T. Hani: But has this consideration been 
present to the mind of Mr. Woodward? Supposing his 
suggestion is carried out, we know that under the condi- 
tions only ten names are to be selected from the first 


competitors, and supposing that, of those ten, six are the 
selected men, that only means that four outsiders have any 
chance at all of getting into the second competition, while, 








as the matter stands, ten would go in \t present ten 
have a chance, and I think it is much better that they 
should have it. 

Tue Preswent: It would be a matter of no concern to 





me if I had been one of the selected architects whethe1 
I sent in my design at once or whether I sent it in after 
wards ; and I really do not think there is very much in the 

restion that the eight selected architects are going to 





take advantage of the designs which have preceded theirs, 
as it were. 

Mr. Woopwarp : I will eliminate thos« 

Tue Preswent: Whether you eliminate those words or 
not, that is what it really means; and, seeing that this 
letter was addressed by our Council to the London County 
Council as far back as April of last year, I think it would 
be a great pity to reopen the question, because they 
have taken our advice in the matter, and we gave them the 
best advice it was in our power to give. We may have 
made a mistake in that small detail—for it is only a detail 
when you consider the big scheme that it is—but I think 
it would be very much better to leave the matter as it now 
stands. I should like to emphasise what Mr. Hall said 
with regard to an extension of time for the first designs. 
It was stated at the Council to-day that the designs were 
to be submitted some time in May. The conditions of the 
competition were not yet published, and it might be a 
week or a fortnight before they were published. I think 
everyone ought to have a clear six months in which to 
prepare his design, and I do not think we can put it before 
the London County Council too strongly that the whole 


words, Sir. 
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competition becomes futile if a sufficient time is not given 
to prepare the designs. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippirton [A.]: May we have the letter 
read which the Council decided to-day to send to the 
County Council? Or may we hear what its purport is ? 

Tue Prestpent: Its purport is that we consider the 
time that the County Council propose to allow for the 
competition very much too short, and we express our 
opinion that a clear six months should be given to every 
architect after he has had the conditions of the competi- 
tion. That is the purport of our letter. I think if the 
Meeting would leave it at that, we should be doing very 
well. 

Mr. W. D. Canis [F’.]: May I suggest this point, Sir, that 
it the first competitors are given a very short time, as 
appears to be the case, and a fair amount of time appears 
to be given to the second competitors, there is a clear sort 
of suggestion that there is favouritism towards the eight 
selected men; and if the County Council make it absolute 
that the second and final competition must be in by a 
certain time, then I think the time ought to be taken off 
the second competition, and put on to the first. I think 
that that clears the ground, if the time is shortened for 
the second competition, from any possibility of favouritism 
to the eight selected men, or the possibility of their pre- 
paring their designs after having seen any of the first 
designs. 

Tue Prestpent: I do not altogether like the use of the 
word * favouritism ”’ in this connection, because, after all, 
the matter will be in the hands of three Assessors. The 
names of two of the Assessors have been published, and 
we are perfectly certain—at least I feel perfectly certain 
that no question of favouritism at all will come up in any 
direction. I think we ought now to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Assessors to conclude any further details 
that may be required in the matter. 

Mr. Mippieron: After listening to this discussion, Sir, 
I should like to propose, if I am allowed to do so, an 
amendment to Mr. Woodward’s motion, that we confirm 
and endorse the action taken by the Council this after- 
noon with regard to the extension of time. 

Mr. E. T. Haun: I think it might be quite in the 
interests of architects that there should be a separate 
motion to that effect. 

Mr. Woopwarp: This extension of time has nothing 
whatever to do with my motion. If there is a gentleman 
in the architectural profession whom I should desire to 
follow in any suggestion he made it is the present President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; but, Sir, I 
feel so strongly on this point that, whether my motion is 
carried or whether it is not, I desire, Sir, that you will 
kindly put it to the Meeting. If it does not meet the 
wishes of the Meeting I shall have done what I considered 
my duty only in the spirit of what I conceive to be fair 
play. 

Mr. Maurice Apams: Mr. Caréde appears to me to 
have pointed out one of the most reasonable and proper 
courses to adopt, and, if he would propose a short amend- 
ment, it would very likely be carried, because if, as he has 
suggested, the time allowed for the eight selected men and 
ten other competitors to amend their designs or to perfect 
them is curtailed, then of course the eight selected men 
must proceed with their designs beforehand, and by the 
time the ten competitors in the first competition have been 
chosen they will have committed themselves to a scheme 
which they probably would not wish to alter. I think if 
that were done Mr. Woodward’s aim would be gained, and 
we should not be doing anything to stultify the Council, 
who have clearly advised the course which the County 
Council appear to have adopted. I should be very pleased 
to second an amendment of that kind, and I think it 
would be very satisfactory if the opinion of the Meeting were 
taken upon it. 
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Mr. W. H. Arkin Berry [F..]: I have listened to the 
remarks which have been made with a perfectly open 
mind, and I must say when I heard Mr. Woodward’s 
remarks I thought there was a great deal of sound 
reasoning in principle ; but since I have heard the further 
remarks and explanations made and the official letter from 
our Council to the London County Council, I cannot help 
thinking that we should take a very disastrous step if we 
did anything to upset the terms of that letter. Evidently 
the London County Council have considered very carefully 
the suggestions which emanated from this Institute, and 
they seem to have carried them out almost to the letter ; 
and to go back upon that now would seem almost like a 
yote of censure upon the Council’s letter. 

Mr. Woopwarp: The Council would not mind that a bit. 

Mr. Arkin Berry: I am not thinking of how the 
Council would take it, but I am thinking of how it would 
place us in the eyes of the world. Then there is another 
matter I think we may very fairly consider. We have 
before us the names of the eight architects who are to be 
selected to enter into the final competition, and there is 
not one of those gentlemen who is not held in the very 
highest estimation by every member of this Institute and 
by a very large number outside this Institute. We know 
them to be men of the highest honour, and Ido not think 
for a moment that any one of us would believe that they 
would be guilty of taking advantage, even if they had the 
opportunity, of the circumstances which Mr. Woodward 
suggests ; and I would beg Mr. Woodward to consider once 
more whether he thinks it well to press his motion. 

Mr. H. T. Bonner: The last speaker has referred to the 
letter to the London County Council and to the interests of 
the Institute. But the general body of the members knew 
nothing whatever about this correspondence. It emanated 
from the Council, but the London County Council were 
not aware that it only emanated from the Council. 

Tue Preswwent: I beg your pardon, Mr. Bonner. The 
London County Council were perfectly aware that the 
letter emanated from the Council of this Institute only. 

Mr. Bonner: At any rate none of the ordinary members 
of the Institute knew anything at all about it. 

Tue Present : I was not present at the time this letter 
was written, but Iwas on the Council at the time, and I 
must point out that if matters of this kind had to come 
before a General Meeting and be there discussed, the 
interests of the Institute would suffer very considerably. 
The Council did what they thought right in the interests 
of the Institute. As I mentioned before, my own opinion 
is, with regard to the stages of these competitions, that 
perhaps it would have been advisable that the eight 
selected architects should have to send in their designs in 
the first instance; but seeing that we have written this 
letter, and seeing that the London County Council have 
taken our advice on this very important competition, I 
think we should be stultifying what we have done, and 
should be bringing the Council, and the Institute with the 
Council, in some degree into disrepute. It would not be 
fair to the Council and to the Institute to go back upon 
what we have written to the London County Council, and 
which has been received by the County Council. There- 
fore I make another appeal to Mr. Woodward. 

Mr. Woopwarp: May I be permitted to make a sugges- 
tion, Sir? The desire on the part of the Council of this 
Institute is, to use now an old vestry term, not to stultify 
itself. I wish to make the suggestion that a letter be 
written by the Secretary of the Institute to the London 
County Council asking them whether, if the eight selected 
architects are willing, they (the County Council) would 
consent and be willing to let those eight architects send 
in their designs at the same time as the others. I am 
willing to put it in that way; and let us get the opinion of 
the London County Council, so that the London County 
Council shall not think we are casting any reproach upon 
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them, or doing that which we should not do. If consent 
is given to that, I will not press my motion. 

Mr. E. J. Dixon: I agree with Mr. Woodward, and will 
second this resolution. 

Mr. Maurice Apvams: I must say that I deprecate any 
resolution of the kind proposed by Mr. Woodward. It has 
been stated that the extension of time has nothing to do 
with the question; but it seems to me that, if we could 
only adopt some such resolution as Mr. Carée pointed out, 
the necessity for any formal letter is avoided, and you 
would ensure the desired end. Having had that letter 
written by the Council, we are in all loyalty bound to 
support the Council in the matter. 

Mr. Caréze: The amendment I propose is in these terms: 
** That the County Council be invited to extend the time 
allotted to the first competitors to a period of at least six 
months, whether the time for the final competition be 
extended or not.” 

Mr. E. I. Hatx: I think it would be much better to put 
it definitely to the Meeting that it is suggested that the 
total period of the first and second competitions should be 
nine months, of which six should be given to the first com- 
petition. 

Mr. Carér: I accept that, Sir. 

Tue Preswwent: Then I will put Mr. Carée’s proposi- 
tion as an amendment to Mr. Woodward’s resolution. 

Mr. Mippteron: Nine months is rather a difficulty, 
because the assessment is to take place after the prelimi- 
nary competition, and the three months would not give 
time for the preparation of the remaining drawings. 

Tuer PresipENtT: But the eight selected architects have 
nine months to do their work in. 

Mr. E. T. Hatt: They will commence to do it, I should 
think, the moment the conditions are issued. 

After some further observations Mr. Carée’s amend- 
ment, having been seconded by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
was put to the Meeting and carried as follows: viz.-—‘* That 
the County Council be invited to extend the time allotted 
to the two competitions to nine months, of which six shall 
be devoted to the first competition.” 

The amendment as carried was finally put as the sub- 
stantive motion, and agreed to. 


Limited Competitions for Public Buildings. 


At the same meeting Mr. K. Gammell [4.], in 
accordance with notice, brought forward the 
following resolutions :— 

‘‘ That in view of the fact that Limited Com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with 
public moneys are a great injustice to the 
young and unknown members of the pro- 
fession struggling for recognition, and also 
not in the best interests of the promoters, 
this Institute declares that such Competi- 
tions should not be limited, and should 
take such steps as may be deemed advisable 
to discourage Public Bodies from instituting 
such Competitions.” 

“That this Institute exert its influence in 
obtaining the abolition of the growing 
custom of penalising non-competing archi- 
tects by retaining their deposit.”’ 

Mr. GaMMELL having been called upon by the Chairman 
said :—May I be permitted to say, without desiring to giye 
any offence whatever, that I have not come here this 
evening to make pleasant speeches? I have come here to 
fight against what I, rightly or wrongly, imagine to be an 
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injustice, but I hope to fight fairly and squarely. When 
I spoke in June last year I spoke from notes, and when 
I came to see the report of the discussion in the JourNAL, 
I was so disappointed and so dissatistied with the remarks 
which were attributed to me that I decided I would com 
mit my remarks this evening to writing, and ask your per- 
mission and concurrence to my reading them. That will 
make in my estimation for three very desirable points : (1) 
The conservation of time; (2) Continuity and clearness; 
and (3) The removal of possible causes of discontent and 
misapprehension. With your permission I will read what 
I have here written :— 

In opening my remarks this evening I am premising 
that every member present in this room is fully conversant 
with the purpose of the motions standing in my name. 
Upon the last occasion, it was courteously pointed out to 
the Meeting, by Mr. Slater, that there was good reason for 
believing that the contrary was the case. Recognising, in 
view of the reasons he advanced, the justice of his 
criticism, I, at the suggestion of the Chairman, withdrew 
the motions, in order to give members time to consider 
the matter. The report of the discussion has now been 
in the hands of the members for over six months, which, I 
think it will be admitted, is long enough to enable any 
member, anxious to combat my statements, to formulate 
his case. I want it to be clearly understood by every 
member present that I have, from the very beginning, 
set my face against any form of procedure that can be 
directly or indirectly attributed to a faction or sect. I 
have solicited no member’s presence here to-night, but 
have left it to his individual judgment to attend, if such 
be thought desirable. On the last occasion, recognising 
that with another motion down for consideration, and Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Paper for further discussion, time for 
explanation must be very limited, I entered this room with 
a scheme for putting my case, which I flattered myself was 
the last word on brevity. Well, 1 did my best, and 
the result was the production of an explanation which 
took on the character of a drawing combining plans, 
elevations, sections, details and perspectives on one 
single sheet. To-night, I propose to submit for yom 
consideration what I would call the specification, that 
is to say, to add those points which the combination 
drawing did not, to my mind, sufticiently explain. First, 
I want to take that part of my statement, as reported in 
the Journa, dealing with the contention that the public 
are not best served by limited competitions. When 
making this statement I merely mentioned, as an in- 
stance of this contention, the competition instituted by 
the Bedfordshire County Council for a secondary 


school at Luton. I should have added as follows: 
1 do not think it would be desirable or in good taste 
to read the criticism of the plans which appeared in The 


Builder in connection with this competition; but I do 
think it is perfectly fair criticism to say that the deduction 
to be drawn, so far as I could see, was that the interests 
of the Bedfordshire public had not been best served by this 
competition. This is, as stated at the time, only one 
example. Others, of course, could be given, not only by 
myself, but, I have no doubt, by individual members 
present. Next, I want, so to speak, to underpin my case 
by removing causes of possible unsettlement in the minds 
of any would-be supporters. I therefore propose to antici 
pate the possible arguments against my case. The order 
in which they are given must not be taken as indicative of 
any greater value of one than another. First, I take the 
argument that, J believe, was advanced by Sir Aston Webb, 
and which, unless I am mistaken, was to the effect that he 
would not have young men go in for too many competi- 
tions, as they did not pay. I am quite in agreement as 
to the fact of their not paying, but where I fancy-a differ- 
ence of opinion may exist is in respect to the particular 
persons out of pocket. On some occasions I can call to 
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mind, a young and unknown man has managed in some 
wonderful way to win a competition over the heads of 
much older men, and then, of course, it is not paying 
for the latter. Then another objection offered is, that 
if promoters felt that the Institute approved of unlimited 
competitions, they would feel disposed to have no com- 
petition at all, but merely give the work to one man. To 
this I first answer, Would they? That is only capable of 
proof by actual experience, which, of course, is at present 
non-existent. Second, I would say that if this were to 
be so (which I do not for a moment accept as what 
would really occur), then, to me, it would savour far more 
of justice than the present compromise, which is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. NextI wili take 
the argument (advanced by a correspondent) that eminent 
men (specialists, as he terms them) will not compete. 
Why? As derogatory to their dignity? If they are 
specialists, then it seems to my limited intelligence that 
they ought to make short work of their non-specialist 
opponents. If not, their claim to be above their fellows 
is a myth. As being d@ propos and topical of this ques 
tion, I would ask, What called forth the original building 
of the Stadium at Athens, and also its recent restoration 
by a Greek gentleman? The answer comes, the Olympian 
games. Will anyone in this room maintain that such 
world-wide interest as accrued, or such huge crowds, or 
such‘honour, would have attended games where the best men 
refused to compete openly, as being derogatory to their 
position and attainments? Again, would the same value 
in the architectural mind the world over attach itself to 
the reputation of the late Charles Garnier had he won the 
competition for the Paris Opera House in a limited com- 
petition of, say, six architects? Mr. E. T. Hall, when 
speaking about this motion on 11th June said as follows: 
‘Known men, who were very busy, sometimes did not see 
their way to go in for competitions, and he was sure the 
public would not say this proposal was in their interests if, 
as a result, the busy men refrained from entering these com- 
petitions: the more open they were the better. It was not, 
however, always practicable, and he thought there should 
be grave pause before such a resolution was passed.” As 
to the contention in the first part of this quotation, surely 
Mr. Hall’s sense of justice will subscribe to the old proverb 
that enough is as good as a feast. In other words, I hope 
Mr. Hall will not consider my remark offensive if I contend 
that his argument to me savours of the dog-in-the-manger 
principle. As to the latter part of the quotation I may be 
wrong, but I have a shrewd suspicion that in pleading for a 
‘ vrave ” pause Mr. Hall was not without hope of the matter 
being “permanently buried.”’ Another argument raised 
against the motion concerns the enormous waste of time and 
effort to what must necessarily be a very great majority 
of the competitors. ‘lo answer this I contend that there 
is “eventually ’’ no waste, for I regard effort expended in 
competition work in precisely the same light as the medical 
students walking the hospital, and 1 do not think that 
anyone in this room will contend that the public are any- 
thing but the better off for the voluntary undertaking. 
Is anyone prepared to maintain that the first library, 
school, town-hall, &c. won by an architect who has 
been going in for such competition work, is not infinitely 
benetited and the public convenience better served in 
consequence of the time and study he has had to give in 
competing for this class of work? One very good purpose 
which unlimited competitions serve is to bring to the 


notice of those in authority the tremendous competi- 
tion that exists, and this, I} think, cannot fail 
to have anything but a good result. I think it 


would be a splendid thing for this profession if a 
messenger from Mars could visit some of the more fortunate 
members of it, in the same manner as he did the gentleman 
in Mr. Robert Ganthony’s amusing play. Before taking 
the next objection I would point out that the entrance for 
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competition is not compulsory. Ido not think that the 
list would be complete unless I included as a possible 
objection the uselessness of competitions to produce the 
best designs. The answer to this would seem to me 
to be all or none—beyond this I do not think further 
answer is required. Another argument offered is that if 
the resolution be passed, public bodies may say that they 
will have no competition at all, but merely give it to the 
county or borough surveyor. Now I have no wish to run 
my head against a brick wall, but I may say that, whilst 
prepared to admit the possibility of this contention, I 
cannot admit the probability. To my mind the planning of 
buildings such as hospitals, free libraries, and municipal 
buildings is now so generally recognised as a matter 
calling for great skill and ability that I do not think for 
one moment that such a state of affairs as suggested would 
be tolerated by the public, who in these commercial days 
seem quite set upon getting the best article for their out- 
lay. I may be wrong, but I hold the belief that what calls 
forth the building of a new town-hall or some such 
building lies, not so much in the fact that the existing 
building is impossible, but, metaphorically speaking, that 
that chap Stockport or Walsall next door is taking the 
shine out of us, and we aren’t going to stand that, oh dear 
no! They had the lower part of their building constructed 
in granite. We will have an entire granite front, that 
we will, and bother the ratepayers! One gentleman says 
there is nothing professionally wrong in taking part in 
a limited competition, and it is not practical politics to 
try to prevent one from doing so. I quite agree with this 
contention so long as the building does not fall within the 
class I have indicated in the resolution, namely, public 
buildings. If he, however, means to include this class in 
his criticism, then I combat the statement that it is not 
practical politics. Another gentleman said to me 
that he did not think much good would accrue if the 
motions were carried; but I disagree with him, insomuch 
as to hold the belief that public bodies are very like sheep, 
and mostly follow a leader or an example, and this is one 
of the reasons I have in wishing to see the Institute 
placed in a position to pioneer an action which I think 
will one day prove distinctly advantageous to both the 
profession and the public. These are the possible objec- 
tions so far as I have been able to anticipate. I quite 
recognise that there may be others, and shall be very glad 
to hear them, and, if possible, answer or refute them. In 
conclusion I have to say as follows to that particular 
body of gentlemen whom I would like to see registered as 
* Architecture & Co., Ltd.’ :—May it please your Exclusive- 
nesses. The younger generation are knocking at your door. 
They are hungry. Have you the heart to keep them out? 
Gentlemen, I look and hope but for one answer, and 
whether it comes to-night or at some distant date, I 
cannot foretell, but I feel that it must come. That con- 
cludes my specification, and were I to go on talking, as I 
might easily do, I should lay myself open to the charge 
which a certain French writer brought against another 
of continuing to talk long after he had anything to say. 
I therefore move my first resolution printed—viz. 
* That in view of the fact that limited competitions for 
publie buildings erected with public moneys are a great 
injustice to the young and unknown members of the 
profession struggling for recognition, and also not in the 
best interests of the promoters, this Institute declares that 
such competitions should not be limited, and should take 
such steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage 
publie bodies from instituting such competitions.” 

Mr. Wu. Woopwarp [F’.] said he had much pleasure in 
seconding the Resolution. He had spoken to it on the 
former occasion, and the chief reason why he supported it 
was on account of the insertion of the words “ with public 
moneys.” Most of those who went in for these competi- 
tions were ratepayers in some form or other, and he always 


as 
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held the principle that any man who contributed to a 
public fund had a right to take part in the distribution of 
that fund. It was on that particular ground that he 
seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippieron pointed out that there were 
many comparatively small competitions, particularly in 
provincial towns, which it would be unwise to throw open 
to the whole country in unlimited competition. They 
should have 200 and 300 competitors for £2,000 and 
£3,000 jobs. He would like to move as an amendment: 
“That such competitions should not be limited except 
geographically,” which would allow them to make open 
competitions within a certain small local area, which was 
often done now and very wisely. 

Mr. H. Heatucorr Staruam [F.]: That is a very common 
practice in France. You constantly hear of competitions 
being open to architects of certain departments. 

Mr. Mipp.eton: I move that those words be intro- 
duced “ except geographically.” 

Mr. Epwix T. Hawi [F’.] said he did not propose to 
speak against Mr. Gammell’s resolution generally, but 
he hoped the last suggestion would not be carried. Had the 
Meeting considered what it meant? He knew a big city 

-in the North—which had six competitions running now, 
all limited to residents within that city. It was pro- 
tection of the strictest kind. What would it mean? That 
no London architect must compete except within the 
district of London. What was the good of having a 
metropolis at all if the people in the metropolis were 
not to have a broader view than the mere parochial one ? 
It meant simply having 2,000 or 3,000 architects in 
London who could compete for nothing but London 
buildings. On the same principle London people ought 
not to use fireclay from Leeds or locks from Birmingham. 
It would be a most dangerous procedure. 

Mr. Hersert W. Wits [A.] said he took it that this 
question did not often come before the Institute. Most 
public bodies fixed on the kind of competition they were 
going to invite; but, although they must all admit that a 
limited competition was an extremely pleasant thing to be 
invited for, and anyone who was invited for it must have 
a certain feeling of gratitude in thinking of the men who 
were excluded from it, and thinking of the additionally 
good chance he had because they were excluded, yet, if 
he understood it in that sense, that so far as the Institute 
could reasonably be expected it should advise public bodies 
to hold open rather than limited competitions, he should 
vote in favour of it. 

Mr. GamMe.i. pointed out that the terms of his reso- 
lution were: “And should take such steps as may be 
deemed advisable.’ That did not tie the Council’s hands 
in any way. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hau: If the Institute directs its servant 
the Council to do a thing, the Council has to do it. It 
must be a direction to the Council to do it or not to do 
it. If the Institute deliberately gives such a direction, 
the Council must carry it out. As to its wisdom members 
must settle that for themselves. 

Mr. SrarHam suggested that Mr. Gammell should alter 
his resolution so as to limit the effects of it to buildings 
over a certain size. As had been remarked, it would be 
absurd to have an open competition for a building of only 
£2,000. Most of them would remember the case of a 
church near Exeter which was to cost £4,000 where there 
was open competition, and he believed they got 426 sets 
of plans. That was not good, either for the public or 
architects. He thought there was great advantage in open 
competition in the case of a really large and important 
building. If Mr. Gammell would alter his resolution 
somewhat to that effect, so as to say “buildings of 
£20,000 and upwards,” then he thought they might agree. 

Tur Preswent asked if it was a fact that large public 

uildings were confined to limited competition. It had 
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not been so in his experience. The limited competitions 
he had heard of were generally for designs for small 
amounts, and he could quite see that it was a wise thing 
to have a limit in local places for small buildings. He 
did not know any very large or really important building 
that had been selected for limited competition, and he 
thought Mr. Gammell had taken rather an exaggerated 
view of the hardship the young architect suffered with 
regard to competition. 

Mr. Bonner: The New Central Criminal Court in 
the Old Bailey was a limited competition. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [F’.) said he should like to call Mr. 
Gammell’s attention to a paragraph in a recent number of 
the Journat in which the Council of the Institute had 
taken upon themselves to point out to certain promoters 
an urban district council—of a competition that the con- 
ditions were not quite such as Mr. Gammell and other 
gentlemen who entered into these competitions would 
desire. And the short reply from the Clerk to that Council 
was to this effect :—‘“ Dear Sir.—We have already received 
nearly four hundred applications for the conditions.’’ He 
should think that when cases of that kind took place there 
was no reason whatever for the Institute to pass a resolu- 
tion suggesting that local competitions should be open. 
He thought that competitions were already much too 
open, and were a great deal too many; and also that 
there were too many architects who brought the pro- 
fession into disrepute by rushing into these wretched, 
poor, mean, contemptible competitions. 

Tue PrestpEnt asked if Mr. Gammell would be satis- 
fied if this question were put before the Competitions Com- 
mittee, who dealt very widely with this subject, so that they 
might report to the Council, and the Council report to the 
General Meeting. 

Mr. GamMMett said he would rather have a vote upon the 
question, as it had been up before. He would like to 
point out that the young architect’s chance lay, not with 
the big-priced building, but with a medium-priced build- 
ing; and it was a very great handicap to young men to 
be only able to go in for big-priced buildings. If a limit 
was put as regards the amount of the price, that imme- 
diately put a handicap on young men. It was not given 
to everybody to work in the offices of the shining lights of 
the profession; and if a young architect happened to be 
in a small practice, he had not the opportunity. If a man 
was in an office where a good deal of big work was being 
done, he had opportunities of learning to design on a big 
scale which men in a small office in a small town never 
could get. Therefore he could not accept an amendment 
with regard to the price of the building; it did not seem 
to him to meet the matter at all. 

Tue Presipent: Then I will move the amendment, if 
it has been seconded. 

Mr. H. H. Starnam: I did not formally second it, but I 
have no objection to do so. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare [F.] said that, so far as he knew, 
the Institute very rarely, if at all, suggested the method or 
means by which a competition should be conducted. 
When it came before the Institute it had nearly always 
been settled by the promoters whether they would have an 
open competition or a limited one. After all, the very 
large majority of competitions were open ones; therefore 
he did not think the evil of limited competitions was a 
very serious one. But the consideration which had been 
passing through his mind during the whole of the dis- 
cussion was this. For years and years the Institute had 
been hammering away at the abuses of competition, and 
they had been producing circulars, and passing resolutions, 
and forcing their views upon the public continually during 
the whole of that time; and it seemed to him that they 
really had better confine their attention to the things 
which were the most crying evils. If they were going to 
attempt to dictate to the public too much, they would do 
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themselves more harm than good. Ina case like this, as 
a matter of policy, it would be much better not to attempt 
to dictate to the public to this extent. 

THE PRESIDENT: I quite agree with what Mr. Hare has 
said. 

Mr. C. E. Hurcnrson {A.}: Mr. Hare has told us that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the promoters have 
already made up their minds as to whether the competition 
is to be limited or otherwise. Surely, very often public 
bodies apply to the Institute. 

THE Secretary: Speaking officially, I do not remember 
any case in which a small competition has been referred. 

Mr. Hurcurnson: I am not talking of small competi- 
tions. 

Tuer Secretary: I mean in comparison with the London 
County Hall. 

Mr. R. J. ANcer.: The Bermondsey Borough Council (of 
which Iam Surveyor) applied to the Institute, upon my 
recommendation, for advice as to a competition. 

Tue Prestpent: As to whether it should be open or 
limited ? 

Mr. ANceL: As soon as the question of a competition 
was started, we put ourselves in communication with the 
Competitions Committee of the Institute for advice, and 
for them to draft out a set of conditions, and they did it. 
That was an instance in confirmation of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
impression. 

Tue Secretary: The Institute is often asked for advice 
as regards competitions, but I do not remember our being 
asked to advise promoters whether they should have 
limited or open competition. 

Mr. ANGEL: It seems to me that if the Meeting passes 
this resolution, then the Council will tell these bodies dis- 
tinctly not to have a limited competition, but to have an 
open competition. 

Mr. Mippieron: I was on the Wandsworth Borough 
Council when the Institute was applied to, and the Insti- 
tute appointed an Assessor, and the Assessor advised as to 
whether there should be limited or open competition. 

Tue PrestpEnt: That is a different matter. 

Mr. E. T. Harr: We must not have any confusion. 
The Assessor was not acting for the Institute in the 
remotest degree, and, so far as my recollection goes, we 
have never once been asked to advise whether a competi- 
tion should be limited or open. The promoters have 
applied for advice as to the conduct of competitions, and 
that has always meant a copy of the Institute Regulations 
for Competitions being sent to them. Ido not know of 
a single case, except the London County Council—this 
last case—which arose out of our own pressure. 

Mr. Gametu: I was asked just now to quote any instance 
of a limited competition being held, and I have great 
pleasure in reading out the following :—The New Central 
Criminal Court, the Manchester Exchange, the Liverpool 
Exchange, the Watford Baths, King’s College Hospital, 
the Stockport Town Hall. Those are a few, but I have 
here a list which it would take about ten minutes to read. 

Mr. Hare: I should like to propose another amendment— 
viz. that this question be referred to the Competitions 
Committee to report to the Council. 

Mr. Epwin T. Haru: I second that. 

Tur Present having put Mr. Hare’s amendment, on 
a show of hands it was declared lost—twenty-two voting 
for and twenty-seven against it. 

Tue Prestpent then put Mr. Middleton’s amendment 
proposing the insertion of the words “except geogra- 
phically.”’ 

On a show of hands the amendment was negatived by 
a large majority. 

Tue Presrpent then put Mr. Gammell’s resolution as 
originally moved, and on a show of hands it was declared 
carried. 

THe Prestpent, having read Mr. Gammell’s second 
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resolution—viz. ** That this Institute exert its influence in 
obtaining the abolition of the growing custom of penalising 
non-competing architects by retaining their deposit ’’— said 
he thought Mr. Gammell might leave it in the hands of 
the Competitions Committee of the Council. There ought 
to be no penalising. 

Mr. Gammeti: Ido not think there can be any objection 
to the resolution being put. This is not a myth; it has 
unfortunately happened to me so many times that it has 
induced me to bring this up; so I beg to move the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Epwrin T. 
seconding it. 

The resolution was then formally put from the Chair 
and carried unanimously. 


Haut said he had much pleasure in 


The following letter on the subject of Mr. Gammell’s 
first resolution was addressed to the Chairman of the 
Meeting : — 

$6 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.: 
Tth January 1907. 

Dear Str,—As I cannot be present when Mr. Gammell’s 
first resolution 7e Competitions is moved this evening, may 
I be allowed to say by letter that my name has been given 
in support of the resolution from the desire to have the 
question thoroughly discussed ? 

There seems no doubt that most of the architects gene- 
rally nominated as competitors in such limited competi- 
tions have won their spurs in open competition, whereas 
this system of limited contest tends to close like oppor- 
tunities for the present generation of clever young archi- 
tects. 

I am fully aware of the advantages the limited system 
possesses in saving time and cost to the promoters, but, 
considering the large benefits they receive under any com- 
petition, their interests are, in my judgment, secondary to 
the interests of those who are willing to contribute the 
designs. Moreover, I think the resolution is right in de- 
claring that in many instances these promoters would be 
better served by an open, or a preliminary, sketch com- 
petition. — Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Serx-Saurrn. 


Duties of Assessors. 


At the same Meeting, following the proceedings 
previously reported, Mr. Herbert W. Wills [A.] 
brought forward the following Resolution, notice 
of which had been duly given and circulated 
among members :— 


“This Meeting considers that the Assessor in 
a competition should refrain from any ex- 
pression of doubt as to the relative merits 
of the designs placed in his Award, such 
expression of doubt being calculated to 
weaken the effect of his Award, and to 
lead the promoters to override it, to the 
great detriment of the object aimed at 
viz. the adoption of the best design.’ 


Tue Presipent having called upon Mr. Wills, and drawn 
attention to the lateness of the hour, 

Mr. Wiis said he thought his resolution was so 
excellent that it would commend itself to all. He would 
therefore simply read it and ask the President to put it to 
the Meeting. 

THE Presipent: I think the whole Meeting is with you. 

Mr. E. T. Haui: This is already in the Paper of Instrue- 
tions sent to Assessors, clause 8 of which says: “ The 
formal communication conveying the Assessor’s decision 
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to the promoters should be in the form of an award and 
not a report, and it should be so absolutely and decisively 
worded as to leave no doubt in the minds of the promoters 
as to his opinion of the merits of the designs. If any ex- 
planations of the award be required they should be given 
verbally.” 

Mr. Woopwarv: Do those instructions go out ? 

Mr. E. T. Hati: Yes; those are the printed instructions 
for Assessors. We all thoroughly agree with Mr. Wills. 

Tue Prestpent: We will mark it with red ink, Mr. Wills. 

Mr. Wiis: Thank you. I may say that I have acted 
as an Assessor, and I have never received that notice. 

Mr. Wills’s resolution, having then been put to the Meet- 
ing, was carried unanimously. 


American Presentation to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


The Times correspondent telegraphs from Wash- 
ington on the 9th inst. :— 

“ The American Institute of Architects last night 
presented Sir Aston Webb with a gold medal for 
distinguished achievement in architecture on the 
occasion of a dinner at the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in celebration of the golden jubilee of the Institute. 
Mr. Howard read a letter from Lord Knollys on 
behalf of the King, asking him to convey to the 
President of the Institute his Majesty’s satisfaction 
on hearing of the first medal given to an English- 
man, and one of such professional repute as Sir 
Aston Webb, and wishing every success to the 
Institute. Mr. Howard’s first speech as Chargé 
d’Affaires contained a graceful allusion to the 
conspicuous honour done to an Englishman, which 
he felt was justified. Sir Aston Webb had in the 
development of the Queen’s Memorial given Lon- 
don something it lacked in the splendid con- 
tinuation of a spacious avenue and in monumental 
architecture. 

* In acknowledgment Sir Aston Webb said that 
he recognised that the award was bestowed through 
the desire of Americans to honour English archi- 
tects. He alluded to the rebuilding of the Quadrant 
in Regent Street as an example of architectural 
improvements in London similar to designs carried 
out in American cities. He also instanced a great 
improvement scheme for Washington prepared by 
the Columbia Park Commission, promising when 
completed to make the capital one of the beauty 
spots of the world.” 


The late Henry Simpson Legg [F.F.). 


At the General Meeting of the 7th inst. formal 
announcement was made by the Hon. Secretary, 
Myr, Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of the death of 
Mr. H. S. Legg, a member of the Institute for 
forty-seven years and a district surveyor in London 
of over forty years’ standing. Mr. Legg was 
elected Associate in 1859 and proceeded to the 
Fellowship in 1873. A few weeks ago, at his 
request, the Council transferred him to the class 
of Retired Fellows. Mr. Legg passed the statutory 
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examination qualifying him to act as District 
Surveyor in 1856, and received his appointment to 
the post of District Surveyor for Mile End in 
1865. He had only quite recently resigned this 
appointment. 

Mr. H. T. Bonner [4A.], rising and addressing 
the Meeting at the conclusion of Mr. Graham’s 
announcement, said that it had occasioned him 
great sadness to read of the decease of his late 
friend, Mr. Henry Simpson Legg. He had had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Legg for over forty 
years, and for a considerable portion of that time 
it had been his privilege to work for and with him. 
Although he was not perhaps so well known at 
the Institute as were many other members, he had 
carried out several important works in the shape 
of hospitals, schools, churches, and public and 
private buildings. Mr. Legg was not by any 
means an advertising architect ; one never saw his 
name, for instance, put upon a board outside his 
buildings. He worked always in a refined and 
scholastic way. As regards his work, he belonged 
rather to the older school, the school which favoured 
the more purely classic style. He for one felt he 
had sustained a great loss—really a personal loss 
—when he read of his death. They had many 
good men and many good architects in the Insti- 
tute; but it would always be a pleasure to re- 
member such a good and kindly man as their late 
colleague—a man who held a very high opinion of 
his profession, and whose guiding principles were 
honour, integrity, and single-mindedness. He 
thought they should put on record with regret the 
death of such a man, who had been for so long a 
period a member of the Institute. 


The New South Wales Institute. 


The Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales have arranged that the examination for 
admission of Associates to that body shall com- 
mence as from the 31st March 1907. After that 
date all persons desirous of being admitted as 
Associates will be required to pass or to have 
passed an examination equivalent to the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate. 


The British Schools at Athens and Rome. 


The Managing Committees of the above Schools 
issue the following statement of the work of the 
Schools, as well for the benefit of intending students 
and of visitors to Rome and Athens, as for the 
purpose of enlisting interest and support. 

The British School at Athens (founded in 1886) 
gives to British students of Greek archeology and 
art the opportunity of pursuing their researches 
in Greece itself, with command of the means which 
the recent great advances of the science have 
rendered indispensable. Athens is now an archieo- 
logical centre of the first rank. The concentration 
in the Athenian museums of numerous and most 
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important discoveries which have taken place on 
Greek soil in the last few years has made a personal 
knowledge of those museums in the highest degree 
desirable for Hellenic scholars, and nowhere else 
can the architecture of ancient Greece be studied 
to such advantage. The excavations of the School 
in past years in Cyprus, in Crete, at Melos, ‘n the 
Peloponnesus, and elsewhere are striking examples 
of what has been added to our knowledge by 
British research. 

The School is now entering on its second year’s 
operations on the site of ancient Sparta. The 
work already done in Laconia includes a catalogue 
of the Sparta Museum, surveys of the fortifications 
at Epidaurus Limera, Zarax, and Geronthrae, and 
trial excavations at Thalamae, Geronthrae, and 
Angelona. Researches in the remains of the 
Byzantine age have also been carried on at 
Monemvasia, Maina, and Passava. At Sparta 
itself rich finds were made when work was begun 
on the site of the Temple of Artemis Orthia. The 
whole of this site has recently been acquired by 
the School, and its excavation, for which funds 
are greatly needed, will form the major part of the 
coming season’s work. A special illustrated appeal 
for £1,500 for this object has recently been 
circulated. 

Until to-day archeologic research has done little 
or nothing to add to our knowledge of the State 
which vies with Athens herself for the command- 
ing place in Hellenic history, and it rests with us 
to see that the work thus happily inaugurated at 
Sparta is adequately sustained. 

The creation of the British School at Rome was 
in a sense the complement of the foundation of 
the School at Athens, the work of which had been 
mainly devoted to the study of the civilisations 
antecedent to the civilisation of Rome. The 
conditions of work, however, are necessarily 
different in a country where the national autho- 
rities reserve to themselves the right of excavation, 
and the energies of the Roman School have in 
consequence been mainly devoted to research and 
publication. The School is now housed in the 
Palazzo Odescalchi, and its premises include a 
Library of upwards of 2,000 volumes. The 
Managing Committee have secured the services in 
succession of three Directors with special qualifi- 
cations in the respective spheres of medieval and 
classical archeology, and of competent Assistant 
Directors. Three volumes of the Papers of the 
British School at Rome have appeared, and the 
fourth is now in preparation. 

The prospects of the School, if it receives ade- 
quate support, are at this juncture most promising. 
A scheme for a definite and substantial work, the 
cataloguing of the Municipal Collections in Rome, 
has met with the sanction and co-operation of the 
Italian authorities, and the first volume, dealing 
with the Capitoline Museum, is now in course of 
preparation. In the second volume of the Papers 
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of the School appeared the facsimile reproduction 
of the Coner MSS. in the Soane Museum, and this 
publication may be looked on as the first instal- 
ment of a comprehensive scheme for rendering 
accessible other treasures of this kind. His 
Majesty the King has graciously given permission 
for the publication of the Dal Pozzo drawings in 
his possession, and their appearance may be looked 
for in future volumes of the Papers. The Director’s 
exhaustive study of the topography of the Roman 
Campagna, two sections of which have appeared, is 
proceeding ; and plans are under consideration for 
anthropometric and ethnographic research in 
Sardinia. 

It is scarcely necessary to urge on students of 
history the debt which modern civilisation owes 
to that of Rome. On no other single spot could 
the development of religion, art, literature, and 
politics be similarly deduced from the irrefragable 
evidence of monuments, and the story of this 
development from Classical through Medieval to 
Renaissance times has been from the outset the 
field of the School’s work. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when work- 
ing in Athens or Rome. First, the command of 
an adequate library ; and secondly, the advice and 
help of a trained archologist, residing on the 
spot, occupying an official position recognised by 
the local authorities, and following the rapid 
advances of the science, due partly to new dis- 
covery and partly to the rearrangement of old 
materials. Both these advantages are now secured 
to the students of either School. Students are 
admitted free of charge, the principal conditions 
being that they shall pursue for three months 
some definite course of study or research, and that 
they shall at the end of the Session write a report 
of the work which they have done. By a recent 
rule an aggregate residence of four months at the 
two Schools qualifies for studentship at both. The 
Committees also elect as Associates visitors or 
residents engaged in study or exploration who do 
not qualify as regular students. All students, 
associates, and subscribers have the right to attend 
the open meetings of the Schools and to use the 
Libraries. 

Both Schools receive from the State an annual 
erant of £500, which has to be renewed at the 
expiration of every term of five years. This 
recognition on the part of H.M. Government gives 
permanence and stability to the work of the 
Schools, but for the furtherance of the plans 
enumerated above the Committees ask the con- 
tinued and liberal support of the public, and, 
indeed, the renewal of the Government grant 
depends upon such support being given. 

Subscriptions will be gladly acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurers, Vincent W. Yorke, Esq., M.A., 
Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. (for the 
School at Athens), and A. H. Smith, Esq., M.A., 
22 Kndsleigh Street, W.C. (for the School at Rome). 
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Full information of the work of the Schools 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. John ff. Baker-Penoyre, at 22 Albemarle 
Street, W. 


MINUTES. V. 


At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1906-07, held Monday, 7th January 1907, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair, 
35 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), and 57 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council),—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 17th December 1906 [p. 125 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the tirst time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz. Henry Edmund Mathews, Fellow ; Ecnest John Dixon, 
Arthur Christopher Goulder, Edward Holsworth Walker, 
Francis John Humphry, Sydney Moss, Alexander Cowie, 
John Newton, William Dathy Quirke, Associates. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Henry Simpson Legg [f#.F’.}, Mr. Horace T. Bonner [A. 
expressed his deep regret and sense of personal loss at the 
event, and paid a tribute of respect to the high character 
and merits of the late member. 

The Secretary read, translating into English, a letter 
from M. H.-P. Nénot, President of the Central Society of 
French Architects, presenting to the Institute on behalf of 
his Society a gold medal in commemoration of the Seventh 
International Congress of Architects: whereupon the 
thanks of the Meeting were accorded the Society by 
acclamation, and the Secretary was instructed to write 
expressing the thanks of the Institute and its cordial 
appreciation of the gift. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the receipt of 
donations to the Library, and on his motion a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

The Secretary announced that, by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20, the following had ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute—viz. John Thompson, 
Michael John Gummow, Herbert Baron Walters, Herbert 
John Philip Kimpton. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9 :— 


As Fetiows (2). 
CHARLES SYDNEY SPOONER. 
THOMAS HARRY WESTON [4. 1895] (Bristol). 


As AssocIATEs (2). 
MATTHEW JAMES DAWSON [Probationer 1900, Stu- 
dent 1905, Qualified for Assoc. 1906). 
HARRY GEORGE LESLIE, F.S.I. [Special Examina- 
tion). 


The following were elected en bloc by acclamation :— 
As Hon. Corresponpinc MemBers (16). 

ROBERT BOKER (Member of the Imperial Society of 
Russian Architects) (St. Petersburg). 

LOUIS BONNIER, President of the Société des Architectes 
diplomés par le Gouvernement Frangais, Architecte- 
en-Chef des Bitiments Civils et Palais Nationaux. 

FRANK MILES DAY, President of the American Institute 
of Architects; Lecturer on Architecture at Harvard 


University (Philadelphia, U.S.A.). 

JEAN-JOSEPH CALUWAERS (Brussels). 

MARIANO EDUARDO CANNIZZARO (Rome). 

CASS GILBERT, Vice-President American Institute of 
Architects (New York, U.$.A.). 
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GEORGES HARMAND, Avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel, Paris, 
Member of the Judicial Council of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Franeais (Paris). 

HERMANN HELMER, K.K. Oberbaurath (Vienna). 

VIRGIL NAGY, Building Councillor to the Kingdom of 
Hungary, Professor at the Hungarian Technical 
University (Budapest). 

LUDWIG NEHER (Frankfort-on-Main). 

GEORGE B. POST, Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur 
(New York, U.S.A.). 

JACQUES MAURICE POUPINEL, Architect 
par le Gouvernement Francais (Paris). 

ABRAHAM SALM G.B.zn (Amsterdam). 

VENTURA TERRA (Lisbon). 

DON FERNANDO ARB S Y TREMANTI, Member of the 
Spanish Academy of Fine Arts, Inspector-General 
of Works at the Ministry of Fine Arts, Madrid. 

GUSTAF WICKMAN (Stockholm). 


diplome 


The President having called on Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills [A.] to bring forward a motion of which he had 


given notice with reference to the employment of public 
officials for public works of architecture, objection was 
taken that the matter of Mr. Wills’s motion having been 
discussed and voted upon by the Institute so recently as 
the 3rd December last, it was contrary to precedent and 
out of order to bring what was practically the same ques- 
tion forward again after so brief an interval. 

The President having intimated his opinion that it 
rested with the Meeting to decide whether the motion in 
question should be proceeded with, a resolution, formally 
moved by Mr. W. E. Riley [7] and seconded by Mr. R. J. 
Angel [A.], that the Meeting pass to the next business, 
was put from the Chair, and declared carried on a show of 
hands, 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.|, in accordance with notice, 
drew attention to the proposed conditions of competition 
for the new London County Hall, with especial reference 
to the proposal to invite certain architects to submit 
designs in the final stage of the competition, and moved 
the following resolution : ‘‘ That this Meeting is of opinion 
that all drawings for the competition for the London 
County Hall, including the designs of the eight selected 
architects, be sent in on one and the same day. The 
Meeting also decides that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Institute to each of the 
architects who are members of the Institute, and that a 
similar copy be forwarded to the London County Council.” 

The subject having been discussed, an amendment, 
moved by Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A. [F’.], and seconded 
by Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F’.], in the terms of the resolu- 
tion set out below, was carried by a large majority; and 
having been put as a substantive motion the Meeting 

ReEso.vepd, That the London County Council be invited 
to extend the time allotted to the two competitions 
to nine months, of which six shall be devoted to 
the first competition. 

Mr. K. Gammell [4.1], in accordance with notice, brought 
forward the following resolutions :—1. “That in view of 
the fact that limited competitions for public buildings 
erected with public moneys are a great injustice to the 
young and unknown members of the profession struggling 
for recognition, and also not in the best interests of the 
promoters, this Institute declares that such competitions 
should not be limited, and should take such steps as may 
be deemed advisable to discourage public bodies from 
instituting such competitions.” 2. * That this Institute 
exert its influence in obtaining the abolition of the growing 
custom of penalising non-competing architects by retain- 
ing their deposit.” 

Mr. Gammell read some remarks in support and moved 
his first resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Wm. 
Woodward [F’). 
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An amendment by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [.4.], seconded 
by Mr. H. H. Statham [F’.], proposing the insertion of the 
words “except geographically ’ after the words “ should 
not be limited ’’ was put to the vote and negatived. 

A further amendment by Mr. Henry T. Hare [F.}, 
seconded by Mr. Edwin T. Hall [#’.], proposing that the 
question be referred to the Competitions Committee to 
consider and report to the Council, was also put to the 
vote and negatived —22 voting for and 27 against. 

The resolution as first moved was then formally put 
from the Chair, and it was 

Reso.vep, That in view of the fact that limited com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with public 
moneys are a great injustice to the young and un- 
known members of the profession struggling for 
recognition, and also not in the best interests of the 
promoters, this Institute declares that such com- 
petition should not be limited, and should take 
such steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage 
public bodies from instituting such competitions. 

Further, on the motion of Mr. K. Gammell [4.], seconded 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, it was 

ResoLveD, That this Institute exert its influence in 
obtaining the abolition of the growing custom of 
penalising non-competing architects by retaining 
their deposit. 

Upon the motion, in accordance with notice, of Mr. 
Herbert W. Wills, the Meeting, without further discussion, 
unanimously 

Resotvep, That this Meeting considers that the 
Assessor in a competition should refrain from any 
expression of doubt as to the relative merits of the 
designs placed in his award, such expression of 
doubt being calcuiated to weaken the effect of his 
award and to lead the promoters to override it, to 
the great detriment of the object aimed at—viz. the 
adoption of the best design. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.5 p.m. 


REVIEWS. 
LOUTH SPIRE. 

Sketches and Sonnets illustrative of the Spire of St. 
James’s, Church, Louth. By John J. Cresswell, 
A.R.IB.A. 80. London, 1906. Price 3s.6d. [Alex- 
ander Moring, Ltd., De la More Press, 32 George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.] 

By a curious dispensation—or shall we not saya 
merciful dispensation ?—of Providence it has been 
arranged that, as a rule, he who finds expression in 
one medium shall be dumb and inarticulate in all 
else. Asa rule, nowadays at any rate, the musi- 
cian does not attempt drama or statuary, nor the 
poet a sonata; nor is last year’s successful novelist 
and dramatist tempted to design town-halls and 
washhouses. There have indeed been exceptions ; 
in the days of the Early Renaissance of Italy 
almost everybody was an exception. In our own 
days Lord Leighton, Mr. Watts, Mr. Woolner, 
have been exceptions. But the practising architect 
as a rule sticks to his last, or rather to his tee- 
square. In after-dinner dithyrambs the products 
of his art-may be petrified poetry or even frozen 
music ; but as a matter of fact he does not find 
that he needs must rush for expression to the epic, 
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PROM MR. JOIN J, CRESSWELL’s “SKETCHES AND SONNETS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SPIRE Ol 
ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, LOUTH,” 


(Printed from a block kindly lent by the Publishers 
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the drama, or the lyric. Mr. Bodley, however, not 
so very long ago burst through the barriers that 
repress professional emotion. And now another 
practising architect, Mr. J. J. Cresswell, of Grimsby, 
has joined the scanty band of architect-poets, con- 
ferring at once new lustre on his profession, and 
adding yet another name to the long list of Lin- 
colnshire worthies, which, as you may hear at any 
dinner of the members of the Lincolhshire Society, 
surpasses in length that of any countyin England 
excepting only Devon and Middlesex. Those who 
associated the county with nought but frogs and 
fens have spoken of its inhabitants as “ yellow- 
bellies.” But long ago Fuller said of Lincolnshire 
that “as it equalled other shires in all ages, so it 
went before itself in one generation,” the spacious 
times of Good Queen Bess. And for theme 
Mr. Cresswell, fitly, as becomes a Lincolnshire man, 
has chosen a Lincolnshire subject, that beautiful 
spire beneath whose shadow he was born and bred ; 
the sky-y-pointing pyramid— 


i] 
his 


That far above the vapour-shrouded town, 

Above sense-gendered mists where weak ls drow? 
Engendering nobler deed and nobler thought 
Shineth through whatsoe’er of true or high 

The mind hath figured or the hand hath wrought. 


The quotation, slightly varied, appears in his 
Sketches and Sonnets, published last year ‘and 
to be obtained of the author. The collection 
comprises twelve sonnets, together with seven 
illustrations of the spire from Mr. Cresswell’s 
the one which is reproduced on the pre 
ceding page shows the interior of the lantern. 

To the writer, to whom the spire has long 
been familiar, M;. Cresswell’s book has given real 
pleasure, not only for the theme, but for the treat- 


drawings ; 


ment. For these sonnets are more than verse, 
more even than egcod verse; the author a poet 
stands confess’t. Again and again, as one reads, 
one comes upon noble thought wedded to noble 
words. In one striking passage he tells us how the 
Pyramids arose with sound of bitter groan and the 
crack of the taskmaster’s wl ip at some stern 
Pharagh’s command. Not so the crowth of 


the parish churches of happy, peaceful England. 


Our sires with joyous song and grateful heai 
Above their red-roofed homes, the bus i 
The fruitful cornfield and the daisied sod, 
| dand wept, 


Where they had loved and wrought, and plays 
Lifted this fair thank-offering |: 
Then, with His blessin 


ts perhaps the seventh will 


Of the se ries of sonn¢ 
11t this apprecia- 


win most favour; and with it 
tion may fitly conclude. It premised 
that Louth, with its pleasant Georg lies 
tream debouches 


short 
should be 


n houses, 


in a little valley where a trout-s 
into marshland which extends far out east to sea. 
At the back rise the Lincol » Wolds, here well 
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wooded. The spire of the church is reached as 
usual by a newel staircase, the upper part of which 
is unlighted. The contrast is all the more striking 
when one emerges from the darkness of the upper 
part of the stairs to the battlements, and suddenly 
there bursts into view the broad expanse of hill 
and wood and the illimitable marsh. 


Step over step, and round on weary round, 

Faint, fainter grows the murmur of the street, 
While each dim latticed loophole’s due repeat 
Shews further sunk the still-receding ground ; 
Light dies away, and dies away all sound, 

Save slow and slower tread of toiling feet, 

The solitary clock’s dull ceaseless beat, 

(nd whispering echoes in the stillness drowned. 
But sudden bursts the sun, blows heaven’s free air, 
There far abroad in the calm noontide ray 

Lie fertile plain, grey wold, and woodland gay, 
Roofed with one sweeping vault of azure clear ; 
Weakness forgot and sorrow cast away, 

Earth shows more beautiful, Heaven shines more near. 


Francis Bonp. 


COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH 
OF MORTAR. 


{See JournaL, p. 17. 


rHE 


Mr. Wiiiiam Duny’s communication, handed in 
by Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood at the General Meeting 
of the 17th ult., is as follows :— 

The members of this Institute, and indeed all 
interested in good building, must be grateful to 
Mr. Dibdin for so freely laying before them these 
results of long and expensive experiments made 
in the interests of science. A great deal of know- 
ledge has been acquired in England, as in other 
countries, of the strength of materials from similar 
work ; but here unfortunately, from want of public 
spirit or other cause, it is put away in the pigeon- 
holes of large firms, and not available to all. We 
must honour those who, laying aside all selfish 
desire to keep their store of information to them- 
selves, and animated only by the wish to advance 
knowledge, so generously make known the results 
of their labours. 

Mr. Dibdin has not dealt with the question of 
Portland cement mortars, which has been most 
fully investigated by M. Teret in France. M. 
Feret found, in regard to the fineness of sand, that 
for similar proportions 

(a) The strength is less if the grains of sand 
are recular—all of one size. 


(6) The smaller the grain—v.c. the finer the 
sand—the less the strength. 
(c) The strength is increased by the use of 


orains of mixed sizes. 





THE COMPOSITION AND 

The use of grains of various sizes results in a 
mortar having less voids, because the small grains 
fill up the interstices between the large ones. If 
we had the choice of two sands, large-grained and 
fine-grained, the large-grained sand would make 
a stronger mortar than the fine-grained, but a 
mixture of the two would make a stronger mortar 
than either alone. Reckoning as large grains the 
sand which will pass a sieve of 5 mm. by 5 mm. 
and be retained on one of 2 mm.; as medium 
grains that which passes one of 2 mm. and is 
retained on a 0°5 mm. sieve; and as fine grains 
all which passes a 0°5 mm. sieve, M. Feret finds 
that the maximum strength is obtained by sands 
in which there are no medium grains, the propor- 
tion of large grains being double the fine grains, 
including the matrix itself as fine grains. M. Feret 
shows his results by ingenious diagrams in the 
form of triangles in the Annales des Ponts ef 
Chazssées, vol. vi. (1892), and a valuable résumé 
of his experiments will be found in Johnston’s 
Materials of Construction in the Institute 
Library. 

Mr. Dibdin has also shown that the addition of 


Tests OF BRIQUETTES OF SAND AND PoRTLAND 
SANDS MADE IN 1905-6 By W. Cunitrr & 


The following are each average results of six briquettes :- 


STRENGTH OF MORTAR 167 
a small proportion of clay (not mould) to a sand 
in some cases tends to increase its streneth. <A 
series of experiments in America, most carefully 
made and extending over three years, led to the 
same results. 

Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. have made a series of 
experiments on the strength of Portland cement 
mortars as determined by tension on briquettes, 
and Portland cement concretes as determined by 
compression on 4-inch cubes, using various sands, 
washed and unwashed, from Leighton Buzzard, 
Poole, Northfleet, ordinary Thames sand, &c. 
They also found that in some cases the unwashed 
sand gave better results; in other cases there was 
but little improvement by washing. Cubitt’s 
experiments were on briquettes and cubes at various 
ages from seven days to one year, and with their 
kind permission are given below. 

It is not to beassumed that the presence of clay 
always improves a mortar. The true lesson to be 
drawn from all these experiments is rather that in 
any important case we should make tests with 
the actual sand to be usad. Nowadays, testing 
machines are reatily available. 


CEMENT MortTAR WitH WASHED AND UNWASHED 
Co., 258 Gray's Ixxn Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 


(in lbs, per square inch) a 
—— Proportion by 
7 2months 3 months 12 1 
Sand dug out of trenches in Long Acre, 1 part cement 
London, W.C., containing 25 per cent. of 3 parts sand 161 26u 44] 460 541 
clay, unwashed 10 per cent. clean wate 
Sand as above, but washed and retained | 
on a sieve 1,600 meshes per square inch Ditto 20S 1") 407 $12 702 
(25 per cent. passed through the sieve) ) 
Unwashed sand from Poole, Dorsetshire, | 
containing only ‘05 per cent. of residue Ditto 32 383 556 540 
through a 1,600-mesh sieve ) 
Poole sand as last washed Ditto 31s 77 {s)) 521 
Kesidue of above sand . 1B) 234 285 26 
Unwashed pit sand from Northfleet, Kent itto 305 i 366 $23 
(« good sharp sand) 
Sand as above washed . Di S35 5] $120 $45 
. TT ¢ > ¢ > ‘ > mY 
l uwashed Thames sand dredged nea Ditto 11 o Dap 
Gravesend 
Sand as above washed . Ditto 247 ede 74 
Residue of above sind . Ditto 207 ds 315 
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Tests oF PorTLAND CeMENT CONCRETE CUBES MADE WITH WASHED AND UNWASHED BALLAst 
AND Sanp In 1905-6 ny W. Cruprrr & Co., 258 Gray’s Inn Roap, Lonpoyn, W.C. 


The following are each average results of three cubes: 


ompression on 4-inelr ¢ 


in tous alter 


1 Month 2 Months 3 Months 6 Months 


Unwashed ballast and sa 
very clayey 


Ditto washed 


Unwasbed ballast and sand f1 


shire 
Ditto washed 
Unwashed pit ballast from N 
Ditto washed 


Unwashed Thames ballast 
near the Nore (very good 


Ditto washed 


Tests 01 USED IN THE [.XPERIMENTS. 
Temperature ot an 
5 wate ‘ 
Apparent density of ement 1035; specific gravity 3°1. 

Fineness. 


Residue on (2,500 meshes per square inch) nil per cent. 
(5,776 ) 
32,460 


Final in air Water used 25 per cent. by weight. 


Soundness. 


ind after being in boiling water 6 hours sound. 


810) —Lt Chatelier’s Test. 
Cylinder set in ai num., and after being in boiling water 6 hours 2 mm. 
9 l 


Tests (in lbs, per square inch). 
3 of Standard Sand and 


Neat Cement 1 of Cement 
‘ a dig 
7 Days 28 Days 7 Days 


860 971 262 103 


28 Days 


Average in lbs. of six briquettes each . 
Percentage of water used in gauging the neat briquettes 18 per cent. by weight. 
sand ” 10 ” 











